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“ WHAT ARE WE GOING TO DO ABOUT IT?” 


HE question of free education no longer remains to be 
decided. The only really unsettled point is as to the 
mode, not to the fact: Ofcourse there ‘are influences 
opposed to free schools, opposed to higher 'education— 
whether public or private—opposed to the fundamental 
principles of free government, opposed to civilization itself. 
But these will probably always remain, and the battle for 
the preservation of the good must be waged to the end of 
time. Thanks to the leaven cast into American society by 
the stern, wise souls who planted it, we can have perfect 
confidence in the result. The idea of popular education is 
a foundation one, and needs not to be re-laid by this or any 
coming generation. In the meantime, the development of 
this idea calls for our most earnest consideration. Senator 
Wilson remarked in a late speech, that, “ notwithstanding 
the admitted advancement of the cause of elementary ‘edu- 
cation, there still remains a lamentable lack of men and wo- 
men suitably educated for the various duties and dangers, 
responsibilities and ‘emergencies of actual life.” The Chi 
cago Tribune, in the course: of a caustic article, wherein it' 
states that “the average schoolmaster counts as nobody in 
the world and is reckoned out ‘on all’ practical matters,” 
ironically asks whether “ he is indeed the ‘perfected romances 
of his own work?” 
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We may reply that such criticisms are one-sided and 
should not influence us. It seems to me, however, wiser to 
carefully weigh them. They come not from the enemies of 
education but from outsiders, who look calmly upon our 
work and, perhaps, estimate it at its true worth. Upon all 
sides we are sensible of this pressure upon us and our sys- 
tems of education. Nay, more, in our own hours of thought 
such questions come home to us with tremendous force. 
We say, I know, that the object of our education is discip- 
line. These studies and methods are not exactly such as 
will be of the greatest value to our pupils when they com- 
mence business for themselves, but we aim to develop men- 
tal acumen and strength. When they go out into life they 
will apply this force to practical ends. But this answer does 
not satisfy the practical men who support schools, neither 
indeed does it quite satisfy our own minds. We regulars 
look upon Commercial Colleges somewhat as thorough-bred 
physicians do upon quack doctors and patent medicines. 
Yet are not such intensely, even if it be only superficially, 
practical schools a protest against, a revolt from, our pro- 
foundly unpractical ones ? 

I would name a few points of criticism which have 
arisen in my experience from an inside view. They may be 
well taken. If so, I have no remedy to propose, but only 
ask in the modified language of an illustrious, though 
lately deceased patriot: “ What are we going to do about 
it ?” 

(1.) In our graded schools we have a Procrustean bed 
wherein we lay every pupil and cut him off or stretch him 
out to the required length. We make little, if any, dis- 
tinction, where nature has drawn lines deep and wide. A 
bright pupil is given no longer lesson than a dull one. A 
boy of slow apprehension must go through a course of 
tudy in a specified time or be disgraced by falling behind 
his class. Yet we know that that kind of intellect would be 
injured by rapid work and is adapted only for steady plodd- 
ing. The whole effort of the system is to throw him out 
of his legitimate sphere—to make a racer out of a good 
plough horse. How many such pupils feel disheartened 
because they cannot be what God never designed them to 
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be—quick-witted, brilliant students. On the other hand, 
how many rapid, bright ones become restive under the 
necessity of keeping pace with dull companions! Ought 
not the pupil to be superior to the system rather than the 
‘system to the pupil? Are human souls of so little value 
that we can afford to dwarf even one? Should not our 
schools present the same diversity that God has implanted 
in the mind ? 

(2.) There are many young persons who, from the force of 
circumstances, have not had the opportunity of early train- 
ing, but now desire to secure an education. The elemen- 
tary branches are pursued only by little children, with 
whom their pride will not permit their studying. More- 
over, from the very maturity of their minds they can go 
faster than the younger pupils, study differently, and need 
dissimilar training. There are many who, from sickness or 
other causes, fall out of the regular course, and some who 
cannot enter at the beginning of the year, and so, being be 
hind their classes, stay out entirely. Some are deficient in 
only a single study, and yet must be put into the mill and 
ground out regularly as if they were deficient in all. Many 
desire to fit themselves for some particular avocation, and 
have no leisure for a broad culture. Many, too, feel the 
need of a generous education but have no time to go the 
round of a full course in the slow, accurate way our graded 
system demands. For example, they wish to pursue geo- 
graphy but cannot spend a whole year on the map of the 
United States ; or, if it be arithmetic, they find that the class 
would exhaust their whole time for schooling, in per cent- 
age or some other single topic. We have laid out a system 
which covers the whole course of ordinary study, and gives 
to each part a time in which it shall be mastered. I believe 
the plan an admirable one. There are no class of pupils 
elsewhere to be found as are turned out by these treadmills 
of discipline. But here is a large number of persons for 
whom—lI say it with deep regret and hesitation—the old- 
fashioned district school or academy, where system was 
nothing and individual advancement everything, would be 
vastly better. In getting the good things of the new, must 
we let go the good things of the old? If the free school 
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system is to be ¢he system of the future, it must meet all the 
demands of the people. It must furnish instruction suited 
to the wants of every person who desires an education. If 
not, then it must be supplemented by other methods, and 
yield its present proud boast that it is to supplant all other 
systems. 

(3.) By a kind of hot-house forcing, children are crowded 
along at the expense of their physical and mental strength. 
Their minds are prematurely developed and their bodies 
weakened and dwarfed. “The murder of the innocents” is 
becoming a terrible and every day verity: Children reach 
the higher branches of education before they are old 
enough to appreciate or grasp them. To meet this want, 
knowledge must be diluted and milk prepared for babes 
who leave schbol before they can digest strong meat. We 
regret the feverish haste of the day. People go too fast. 
Yet our schools foster this very state of things. Children 
graduate from the high school, and even from the college, 
at an age when they might well be in the common English 
branches. Their brain-growth has only just reached the 
point where these studies are of real value. 1 have orga- 
nized a class for such pupils, and they have repeatedly told 
me that they seem to themselves never to have pursued 
those studies before, so wide and interesting is the field now 
opened before them. Yet they passed the Regents’ Exami- 
nation, with credit, three years before. Does not our pre- 
sent system need to have the brakes put upon it ? 

(4.) Much of the instruction given, even in practical 
studies, is not practical. We cannot deny Senator Wilson’s 
statement. Arithmetic is taught, but often not the methods 
accountants use. Will our pupils carry into business-life 
the modes of analysis taught them in the school room? 
Will they ever solve a problem according to the cumber- 
some, roundabout solutions of our mental arithmetic drills? 

Why is it that so many pupils, when they see a problem 
outside of the book, have to ask, “ What rule does it come 
under ?”, or have no confidence in the result they obtain, 
unless somebody tells them the true, correct answer? We 
teach grammar and rhetoric, but do our pupils learn to use 
good language and write correctly? We spend days in 
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parsing with those who cannot even compose and direct a 
business letter in a business-like way. When a boy passes 
out of school into the world he suddenly finds that his scho- 
lastic learning is'of no especial value where he is now,—that 
what would help him most in getting on in life was left out 
of his school course, and that he has yet to learn everything 
when his education is facetiously said to be finished. 

It is easy to fall into a rut ‘and run in it. We can get 
out only by a. terrible creaking of axles and, wrenching of 
joints. The simplest way of-teaching in the world is, to 
have a cast-iron system and fit everything to it. If, per- 
chance, anything is tough and gnarly and refuses to be fit- 
ted, then out avith it on the refuse pile. It is difficult to 
make exceptions, to take the measure of childhood and cut 
its clothes, to fit. Ready-made clothing saves a deal of 
measuring and waste. But the teacher works in immortal 
souls. He decides, in.a degree, the fate of multitudes whose 
characters he shapes in outline. Success is vital, School 
is nothing. as an end. Real life is everything. Every study 
should be so vitalized and informed by practical, business 
life, that it shall be not only a preparation for it, but some- 
how a part of it. In our free schools pure and scholarly 
training, however valuable in itself, is not an education of 
the people, for the people and by the people. In “the good 
time coming” our present methods of instruction must lose 
somewhat of their scholastic character, somewhat of their 
rigidness, and, becoming more practical, admit also of more 
individuality ;. while that “ vital knowledge,” as Herbert 
Spencer calls it, by which alone our nation has become re- 
nowned and prosperous, will no longer stand trembling as.a 
suppliant asking admission into our curriculums of. study, 
but will occupy the place now occupied by “ dead formu, 
las.” To, be educated will then mean to be fitted for life, 
not as now to be ready to begin to be fitted. 

Fault-finding is a thankless task, It is easier to tear down 
than to build up; to criticise than to amend. Yet the faults 
of our system of education can only be discovered by care- 
ful, thoughtful scrutiny. Rest assured, they will be de- 
tected, if not by its friends, certainly by its enemies. It is 
far better that we find out and eliminate them from within, 
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than that they should be attacked and violently eradicated 
from without, perhaps to the fatal injury of the system 


itself. 
J. Dorman STEELE. 





MORE PENNSYLVANIA IDIOMS. 


BOUT a year and a half ago I was permitted in this 
magazine (MONTHLY, August, 1870) to put on record 
“Some Pennsylvania Idioms ;” and, the article having the 
luck to attract some attention, a number of interesting and 
helpful comments were either made publicly’or brought to 
my private notice. In the meantime, too, I have noted 
words which had previously escaped me, and to-day find 
enough material accumulated to warrant, perhaps, a second 
article on the same subject. A writer (“ T.S.”) in the Va- 
tion, of August 4, 1870, states that many of the words which 
I ascribed “to the Scotch-Irish settlers of a certain portion 
of the Susquehanna Valley [but not to them exclusively], 
are by no means peculiar to that region,” and that he has 
been familiar with them from his youth up, “in Philadel- 
phia and in Burlington, N. J., both settled in great part by 
English Quakers.” It is, indeed, not the least interesting 
feature of the correspondence evoked by my article, that 
testimony is offered to a much wider usage of certain ot 
the words and phrases recorded than I, at that time, had 
any conception of—always excepting the Old-Country usage, 
which I knew from a pretty thorough search of the diction- 
aries, though I did not take the pains to indicate this know- 
ledge in any other way than by giving the true spelling ot 
mispronounced words. For the convenience of those who 
may refer to my former article, I shall follow the order 
there observed, reserving, till the close of my retrospect, 
some fresh instances of the speech of our forefathers. 

A correspondent (“‘ T. C. D.””) who was born and “ raised” 
in Wayne and Union counties, Indiana, and the adjoining 
counties of Ohio,—a district settled by emigrants of the 
poorer class from Virginia and North Carolina,—writes that 
harvesters there were well acquainted with the forenoon 
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and afternoon pzece or luncheon. Ina humorous article in 
Lippincott’s Monthly for November, 1870, “ Among the 
Crackers,” the word mammock (pronounced mommick or 
mummick), to hack or mangle, appears in a new form: 

“ ¢ Wa’al, now, Cap’n,’ said he reflectively, ‘ you see thar’s 
a pow’ful heap .o’ damage done! Thar’s hills o’ co’n an’ 
rows o’ taters—no, I mean hills o’ taters an’ rows o’ co’n— 
completely mommoxed an’ not wuth a durn. Thar’s the 
trouble o’ splittin’ all that thar wood. Wa’al, it’s hard tu 
say.” 

Prof. Schele de Vere, in his recent volume, “ American- 
isms,” has the following (p. 616) : 

“« Mammoxed means, in Southern and Western slang, to be 
seriously injured. The origin of the term is not very clear— 
if it ever had a legitimate pedigree outside of Shaks- 
peare’s (?) mummocked. ‘He was right smartly mammoxed, 
and at first we thought he was done for, but the damage 
wasn’t very great, after all.’ (‘With the Comanches,’ 
1867.)” 

Under mammock, noun and verb active, Worcester refers 
to the usage of Herbert and Milton. “ Brash [sick turn] I 
have met with amongst farmers in some parts of the interior 
of Pennsylvania, not in the city (T.S.).” “ When we have 
a little d7ash we are slightly ill; when a man is drash, he is 
crusty ; when a piece of wood is drash, it is easily broken (T. 
C. D.)” “ Cotbetty, not cot, was what our old cook called us 
when we bothered her in the kitchen—perhaps gucan had 
too opprobious a meaning, and Jdetty was simply feminine 
without being necessarily bad (T. S.).” “ We sometimes 
have infares,” writes T.C. D. “ These mean not so much 
the home-bringing of the bride as the attendant feast, mirth, 
dancing, etc., by the invited company. A ‘regular :m/fare’ 
consisted of all these things. The custom of ‘ making an 
infare’ is fast dying out. Those who were invited to the 
wedding were always considered as invited to the zzfare.” 
“ The word infare,” writes Lieut. W. S., “I first heard used 
in the sense you give it in Anderson county, and subse- 
quently in Edgefield and Barnwell counties, South Carolina. 
The word was used by the educated portion of the people, 
and appeared to have as firm a hold in their speech as the 
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word ‘tote.’ Can the use of the word in South Carolina be 
traced back to the same class of people who used it first in 
Pennsylvania?” Schele de Vere uses the word only as 
synonymous with “ installation” (of a minister). ‘“ F/iz,” 
writes the Rev. “ J. M.,” himself of Scotch-Irish descent, 
and born on the Pennsylvania border, “is a pure Saxon 
word. Applied to removing from one domicile to another, 
it varies but little from its general meaning, which is, to 
pass without observation. <A ‘moonlight /7t’ is a common 
phrase in Central Pennsylvania, and explains itself; but jt, 
to express the ordinary act of ‘moving,’ is used in a second- 
ary and careless sense of the word.” 

“ You conjecture,” writes the Rev. “ J. B. H.,” who came 
lately from the West to the East, “that Azppen may be ‘ hip- 
band,’ but it is simply ‘ hipping’—+. ¢e., something for the 
hips; and the final g is elided precisely as in whippin’, run- 
nin’, fishin’, etc. I have heard ‘ Azpping’ a thousand times. 
Wherever district schools of the modern kind are introduced 
into the older regions of Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, etc., the first 
school girls learn to put on the g in all this class of words ; 
and when-they come to marry and have babies, they all say 
‘hipping. After that, when the old simplicity is replaced 
by ostentatious refinement of speech, the ladies all say 
‘diaper’ for the same thing.” It would seem as if the word 
might have had a Southern origin. “ Hippen,” says T.C. D., 
“more rarely ‘clout,’ designated a certain portion of an in- 
fant’s wardrobe; this only among the pioneers. The 
modern term is now in use.” “We yet measure the depth 
of puddles of water or mud by the phrases ‘ over shoe-mouth’ 
or ‘over boot-top’ (T. C. D.).” “ Meeching, more rarely 
miching, still survives here in the sense in which it was used 
by Shakspeare (skulking), while in England it has become 
obsolete (Schele de Vere).” The Pennsylvania significa- 
tion, it will be remembered, was playing truant. “ Aman, so 
constantly met with in J. F. Cooper’s novels, is now-a-days 
heard only in New Jersey, and occasionally by old-fashion- 
ed people (Schele de Vere).” “ Van was not so infrequent 
when I was a boy, but it has lately become obsolete, or very 
nearly so (T. S.).” “Anan (not man) is a corruption of axon, 
a genuine Saxon word. In its modern and local use, it 
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always expresses a request that a remark made, or question 
asked, or command given, be repeated: as an Englishman 
would say, ‘I beg your pardon, sir?’ (J. M.).” “ Selligods 
(pronounced Jée/liguts) was a term much in use among the 
old Puritans to denote articles of luxurious living, particu- 
larly those for the gratification of the stomach. It has an 
evident allusion to Phil. iii. 19; and its use in that sense 
may be seen in their sermons and religious writings passim. 
‘ Taffy,’ at one time the most fascinating to children of all 
eatables, naturally got the benefit of this epithet Jde/ligods ; 
which those extremely good people, had they lived in our 
day, would have probably flung at our ice-creams, efferves- 
cing waters, and sherry-cobblers (J. M.).” “ Bellygods,” says 
T. S., referring to the foregoing derivation, “I swallow 
without hesitation. I heard, only last evening, a sort of 
confirmation of the etymology, in the pronunciation of the 
last syllable by an old-fashioned Delaware man, who was 
quite shocked by the conversion of dto?. It is of no im- 
portance to us now, unfortunately, but I may remark that it 
is not precisely ‘ toffy,’ but a kindred sweet.” 

“ Saddy is pure Phiiadelphian, though I never saw it spelt 
before. I remember once asking my mother what it meant, 
and her reply, ‘ save ye,’ but I have since learned that the 
more plausible an etymology is, the more likely it is to be 
false. Possibly the ‘salve preceptor’ of the schoolboy had 
something to do with it—we stuck to our Cordery pretty 
late in this slow place. If ‘ sa/ve,’ however, was generally a 
word of salutation or of parting, yet it sometimes did have 
the effect of a ‘God bless you,’ as to one sneezing, for ex- 
ample (T.S.).” “Saddy, saady, or saudy, is possibly a com- 
pound of the French sauve-to?, But how it has slid into the 
secondary meaning of ‘thank you,’ it is not easy to explain, 
I have not known it used except by New Yorkers [!] and 1] 
suspect its origin is to be looked for in the Dutch or Danish 
language (J. M.).” “Saddy I have tried hard for several 
years to trace. It was used in Virginia a hundred years 
ago. I have long thought that the dy or ddy is ‘to you’ or 
‘t’you,’ modified in rapid pronunciation, I have looked for 
it in the old English writers, where, as you know, nearly 


everything is to be found, but so far my search is unsuccess- 
ful (J. B. H.).” 
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The word fash I find in the following extract from a re- 
cent English work: “ The Brownies,” by Juliana Horatio 
Ewing (London: Bell & Daldy, 1870). The story is of the 
North of England : 

“He had always been used to be waited upon, and he 
couldn’t fash to look after the farm when it was his own.” 
Writes J. M.: “ Through other, to denote confusion, or, as 
we say, with less elegance, higgledy-piggledy. Whether 
this phrase is a corruption of the Scotch a-throwther, or the 
latter a corruption of tf, I leave others to decide. But there 
is no mistake about the expressions being synonymous. 
There are several instances of it in Burns, and particularly 
in his Ode to Scotch Drink: 


« « They canna bide the stink of powther: 
But, skelp! a shot! they’re aff a-throwther, 
To save their skins.’ ” 


“ You are quite right in making A. P. stand for the original 
maker of the cakes. Ann Price, or Page, or Palmer (the 
best authority, perhaps, for the last), who first sold apees at 
her cook-shop in Philadelphia, stamped them with her ini- 
tials—hence the name. So my grandmother told me, but I 
can’t recollect the last name. A correspondent in the Hizs- 
torical Magazine, Vol. v., p. 93, says that Mrs. Palmer's shop 
was in Chestnut street, between Second and Third streets, 
and he is quite sure that she was A. P. (T. S.).” 

“ Bunty signifies squat in stature or short, applied both to 
men and animals; and sometimes to inanimate objects. 
Men are sometimes nicknamed dunty (T. C. D.).” “In some 
parts of New England they say fautty, to express contempt, 
as the Pennsylvanians say footy (J.M.).” Harper's Bazar, of 
August 6, 1870, re-produces a cut from a comic English 
journal with this as a part of the legend: “ Why, we’ve got 
another little chap at ‘ome as this one ’ere ain’t even so 
much as a patch upon!” Compare this with patchin in my 
former article. 

“ To sock is certainly ‘to hit with a ball,’ and is the only 
single word in use in these parts, as far as I know, to express 
this action (T. S).” “ The school-boys, to this day, play a 
game of ball which they call sock. They often tock each 
other with various school-boy missiles (T. C. D.).” 
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I am indebted to J. M. for the following additional obser- 
vations. ‘ Anent, in relation to; and its compound /ore- 
anent, corrupted into /fornenst, to signify opposite, over- 
against ; are words peculiar to old-fashioned Scotch-Irish 
people in Pennsylvania. Also you-ones, pronounced you-uns ; 
which was an attempt to pluralize the second person of the 
pronoun when you began to be used indifferently for chou.” 
This compound reminds us of the Southern form of “ yon- 
der” and “ yon,” whose use is well exemplified in the follow- 
ing stanza, from an amusing poem in the Macon (Ga.) 
Telegraph : 


“ Five years glid by, and Brown, one day, 
(Who got so fat that he wouldn’t weigh,) 
Was a-sitting down, sorter lazily, 
To the bulliest dinner you ever see, 
When one of the children jumped on his knee 
And says, ‘ Yan's Jones, which you bought his land.” 


Same of the words peculiar to T. C. D.’s locality are worth 
notice here. “An indefinite, large number of anything is 
‘lots’ or ‘ heaps’ or ‘ slathers,;’ in the language of children, 
‘lots and gobs’ {1 have heard this last from a Pennsylvania- 
Dutch woman]. We never have pails, but use ‘ buckets ;’ 
our wagons never have whiffle-trees, we use ‘ double-trees’ 
and ‘single-trees’ instead. Our buggies have no thills, but 
‘shafts.’ Instead of going in a diagonal direction, we some- 
times go ‘cat er-cornered’ [compare the cat-corners of the 
checker-board], sometimes ‘ cat-er-nampus,’ sometimes ‘ca- 
’ slonch-ways.’” 

The additions which I have now to make to my former 
list are few, but (like some of their predecessors) they will, 
perhaps, serve to perplex etymologists. 

Sprig, for a brad-nail, used by my Pennsylvanian associ- 
ates, is new to me as a New Englander, but doubtless fami- 
liar enough to others. Throng, as an adjective—e. g. “The 
room was very throng’’—is a relic of local English usage. 
But who can explain for me the.etymology and right spell- 
ing of these words, in use in Pennsylvania less than half a 
century ago—perhaps still in use >—Faze, to graze, to hurt. 
“Nothing fazes me.” Boo, euphemistic once for a louse. 
Fogo, disorder; also a mal-odor—e. g. “My! what a /fogo 
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in this room!” od, in the expression: “It plays 4od with 
your time”—z. ¢., plays the deuce with it; eats it up. Per- 
haps the last is not obscurely derived in meaning from. the 
“hob” (sprite, fairy,) of hobgoblin. Finally, the word. hike 
(verb neuter) in the phrase: “ What makes your dress Azke 
up so?” in use in Philadelphia, and, I believe, also in use in 
England in the conversation of the well-educated—is it a 
possible corruption of “ hitch ?” 
P, CHAMITE. 





THE LuUcCIFER MAtTcH.—The invention of our present 
lucifer match was great because it was so small, and it now 
turns out that the production of this most useful, but at the 
same time most dangerous fire-work, was due to a happy 
thought which flashed through the brain of Mr. Isaac Hol- 
den, who so terms the idea in his evidence before the Patent 
Committee. Mr. Holden had to rise at four o’clock in the 
morning to pursue his studies in chemistry, and experienced 
the gravest inconvenience from his tedious efforts to obtain 
a light from flint and steel. He was giving lectures at the 
same time to a very large academy. He goes on to say: 
“ Of course, I knew, as other chemists did, the explosive 
material that was necessary in order to produce instantane- 
ous light ; but it was very difficult to obtain a light on wood 
by that explosive material, and the idea occurred to me to 
put under the explosive mixture sulphur, I did that, and 
published it in my lecture, and showed it. There was a 
young man in the room whose father was a chemist in Lon- 
don; he wrote to his father, and lucifer matches were issued.” 


o-0~<> 





MR. TILGMAN’s plan tor grinding hard surfaces by a blast 
of air charged with sand, is assuming a high importance in 
the arts. Some beautiful specimens of glass cut and ground 
in this manner were exhibited in the Institute Fair. A thin 
slab of marble may be carved in patterns the most delicate, 
and a picture may be photographed on glass and afterward 
etched as perfectly as if it were a most delicate engraving, 
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HINTS ON DISCIPLINE AND SCHOOL EDUCATION. 
THE MINOR PUNISHMENTS. 


HE minor or “ lesser” punishments are frequently and 
thoughtlessly used and abused by both parents and 
teachers. For these reasons we will take the liberty of con- 
sidering them before proceeding to treat of the infliction of 
corporal correction, which is regarded by the vulgar as 
“the major punishment.” We may observe, however, that 
children of a refined nature will always regard the latter as 
a “ misfortune” far more easily borne than any of the “ min- 
or” or “moral punishments.” Although reformation is the 
primary object in view when inflicting punishment of any 
kind, yet there is still a secondary object as aforesaid— 
namely, the detention of others from committing similar 
offenses. These objects are not unfrequently united, and 
then the motive for punishment is doubly just and proper., 
Legitimate authority, having praiseworthy objects in view, 
has an unquestionable right to inflict legitimate punishment 
if necessary to accomplish legitimate ends. It is so, in 
every country on earth, with all civil and military govern- 
ments. It is so in the private family and should be so in the 
public school. No punishment, not legitimate, should be 
inflicted on any pupil; no unseemly or disagreeable epithets 
should be applied to him. He should never be scolded or 
abused, never be struck with the hand, and never subjected 
to any punishment partaking of “the nature of torture.” 
The teacher should administer punishment with regret and 
sorrow—in obedience to the claims of justice and as an un- 
pleasant duty. It should be administered in love and be- 
cause the little sufferer is beloved; otherwise the teacher 
would be a tyrant and the pupil a martyr. 
' Solitary confinement, in a properly lighted and well venti- 
lated room, is commendable as a punishment. It affords 
time for reflection, and if exclusive and effective, will seldom 
fail to produce repentance, contrition, and teformation. It 
will, therefore, be found an important aid in preventing the 
repetition of offences, as it will eradicate, or stem the evil at 
its source. But to be successful it must be effective—it 
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must be really solitary—the offenders must have no means 
of communication during its continuance. However, in the 
nature of things, it is better adapted for domestic than for 
school government. In school the confinement must neces- 
sarily be limited, but at home it may be prolonged if ne- 
cessary. In the former case, the refractory pupils will feel 
that should they hold out a certain length of time they will 
be liberated unconditionally. 

When the refractory pupil has been confined the allotted 
time, the teacher, if consistent with his convenience, should 
administer a “ proper dose” of kind reproof or admonition, 
showing “the guilty one” how his conduct appears in its 
various phases—leading him to “see himself as others see 
him”’—after which he should give some good and friendly 
advice as regards the future. The skilful teacher will seldom 
find this course to fail, even with the most obdurate, and 
will probably have the satisfaction of feeling, ere many 
weeks elapse, that he has converted another “ prodigal.” 
‘Advice is better received in private than in public. Were 
reproof administered to a pupil publicly, a spirit of obsti- 
nacy might be developed in him, the manifestation of which 
would be anything but agreeable. Human nature is weak 
and inclined to be rebellious on such occasions. For this 
reason, if not from higher motives, reproof should always 
be administered in private. The very fact of regarding the 
pupil’s feelings so much as not to expose him in the pre- 
sence of his companions, will tend to open his heart to re- 
ceive better impressions, and may possibly stamp on his 
conscience the seal of contrition, besides increasing his love 
for the teacher personally. 

Reproach and ridicule are highly objectionable as aids in 
school management. The latter tends to loosen the ties 
between the teacher and the taught; and the former, 
though not quite so objectionable, has much the same effect. 
Both should be avoided. They generally fall on the inno- 
cent, awkward, and sensitive pupils; whilst the idle and 
vicious, having no reputation to forfeit, are quite insensible 
or indifferent to their application and effects. An unskilful 
use of either reproach or ridicule could not fail to destroy 
the harmony of the best regulated school. It would mad- 
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den and degrade one section of pupils whilst it unjustly 
elevated the other, and fostered a tendency in the latter to 
regard themselves as much better individuals than the for- 
mer. For these reasons the use of either reproach or ridi- 
cule is.extremely dangerous, if not altogether pernicious 
and reprehensible. 

Humiliation, as a means of school discipline, though a pro- 
per or legitimate punishment, should be used, if resorted to, 
with much caution and extreme delicacy. If not skilfully 
used it might possibly produce the same effects as ridicule, 
and be followed by disobedience and rebellion. Before re- 
sorting to it, therefore, the teacher should exhaust al] other 
resources. Sometimes the public confession of an error or 
offense may be absolutely necessary ; and, when made, it 
should be accompanied with a request for forgiveness. 
This confession, to condone the offense, should spring from 
a contrite heart. The confessor should be really penitent— 
really sincere ; for, as Blair well observes, “ Sincerity is the 
basis of every virtue. . . . . Ingenuousness and can- 
dor possess the most powerful charms and carry an apology 
for almost every failing.” Indeed, the teacher should 
always encourage his pupils to frankly acknowledge their 
oftenses, commending them to pursue the wisest, best, and 
most gentlemanly policy under the circumstances, namely— 
a free confession with a suitable apology. \f they confess their 
offenses, regret their occurrence, and resolve not to be 
guilty of such conduct in future, the teacher may very pro- 
perly overlook the past and agreé to receive them into 
favor again. Should they not do so, and that the offense is 
a grave one, he will be justified in using every means at his 
disposal, even corporal punishment, to bring about the 
desired reformation. 


CORPORAL PUNISHMENT. 


We intended to treat in this article of corporal punish- 
ment as a means of School Government; but finding it im- 
possible to approach the subject properly without first 
considering the so-called “ minor punishments” and other 
collateral matters, we reserve its investigation till some 
future occasion. We may state, however, that the infliction 
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of any kind of punishment will only “ make bad worse” un- 
less its application be made effectual—unless it be continued 
until the offender is thoroughly subdued. With respect to 
corporal punishment, we would say that it should be used 
as seldom as possible—as a last resource, and only when 
other means of reformation have failed or would be likely to 
fail. Frequent and slight application would familiarize the 
pupils with its terrors, and tend to make them regard it 
with indifference, if not contempt. “ All punishments (as 
Séneca observes) are either for amendment or for example, 
or both And the custom of offending will take away 
the shame of it.” For this reason; if for no other, puntsh- 
ments should be effectual, few, and far between. Better never 
to administer punishment than that it should fail in design 
and soon need repetition. When to use the bridle and 
when the spur is a question whose solution requires much 
experience, considerable talent, and not a little critical dis- 
cernment. Habits of order, industry, and implicit obedi- 
ence promulgated and once adopted by the school, the 
teacher’s appeals to higher motives than fear or force will 
never be ineffectual. He can then rule by the power of re- 
ciprocal affection, and rely for success on the finer feelings 
of our nature. These will carry conviction to the con- 
science through the avenues of the heart. But whilst in- 
sisting on the due observance, by his pupils, of all the rules 
and regulations of the school, he should be particularly 
careful not to infringe them himself. Calm and steady, 
gentle and mild, he should be consistent in all his actions— 
a standard of justice and honor, a model in manners and 
every gentlemanly accomplishment, a worthy exemplar of 
patient self-control: for, as Seneca well observes, “ These 
are the best instructors who teach in their lives and prove 


their words by their actions.” 
G. V. LE Vaux. 





TRUBNER & Co. will shortly publish a Catalogue of Dic- 
tionaries and Grammars of the Principal Languages and 
Dialects of the World. There will be upwards of two hun- 
dred and fifty languages represented in this catalogue. 
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DISCOVERY OF COFFEE. 


Bigg de sape the middle of the fifteenth century, a poor 
Arab was. traveling through Abyssinia, and finding 
himself weak and weary, from fatigue, he stopped near a 
grove. Being in want of fuel to cook his rice, he cut down 
a tree which happened to be covered with dried berries. 
His meal being cooked and eaten, the traveler discovered 
that the half-burned berries were fragrant. He collected 
a number of these, and, on crushing ‘them with a stone, he 
found that their aroma increased to a great extent. While 
wondering at this, he accidentally let fall the substance into 
a can which contained his scanty supply of water. Lo, 
what a miracle! the almost putrid liquid was instantly puri- 
fied. He brought it to his lips; it was fresh, agreeable, and, 
in a moment after, the traveler had so far recovered his 
strength and energy as to be able to resume his journey. 
The lucky Arab gathered as many berries as he could, 
and having arrived at Aden, in Arabia, he informed the 
mufti of his discovery. That worthy divine was an in- 
veterate opium smoker, who had been suffering for years 
from the influence of the poisonous drug. He tried an in- 
fusion of the roasted berries, and was so delighted at the 
recovery of his former vigor, that he called it cakuah, which 
in Arabic signifies force. Thus coffee was discovered. 





AUTUMNAL tints of leaves are attributed to various causes 
Some chemists determine that it is due to certain acids 
which are developed. Others aver that a diminished vitality 
in the plant causes the change of color ; if this be true then 
we must assume that there is such a thing as a “ vital 
power” in plants which presides over their cyclical changes, 
and this cannot but be accepted as true as far as our present 
knowledge goes. One phenomenon, however, must not be 
lost sight of, in seeking the causes of tinted leaves. Where 
ever one leaf overlaps another in the forest the under leat 
will longest resist discoloration. The very form of the 
upper leaf may thus be stamped on the one beneath when 
the covering is only partial. This indicates that frost isa 
very important agency in the problem. 
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Science in Plain English. 


SCIENCE IN PLAIN ENGLISH. 


U NDER this heading I find in “ Nature” an admirable 
article by William Rushton, of Queens College, Cork, 
which I propose to make the text of a few remarks upon 
the present condition of scientific education in the schools 
of the United States. Mr. Rushton admirably epitomizes 
the state of things in England in the following sentence: 
‘Some schools have admitted science on about the same 
terms as dancing—that is to say, they give one or two hours 
a week to it; or, they may even admit it on equal terms with 
French, but it is generally made quite subordinate, and 
while classics are rewarded with high honors, science re- 
ceives few distinctions.” We must admit that what he says 
of English schools applies equally well to our own. Does 
anybody know of a preparatory school in the United States 
where instruction in science is given on a systematic plan 
by teachers especially fitted for the work, and with well- 
selected apparatus and judicious text-books, and where an 
equal value for excellence in science is given to pupils as for 
mathematics or the languages? There are doubtless some 
such schools, but it is my misfortune never to have heard of 
them. The truth is, there are few teachers. The custom in 
this world of studying everything else but the world we live 
in, which has been handed down to us from our ancestors, 
has precluded the possibility of anybody being fitted to 
teach the natural sciences excepting the few who have had 
the energy and the means to overcome every obstacle, and 
to learn something ; and they are so rare that they are not 
to be had for ordinary schools. We are now in a fair way 
to acquire considerable knowledge of the planet Mars, its 
climate and physical condition ; and it may be that we shall 
some day be favored by a visit from an inhabitant of that 
distant world. The arrival of such a visitor would be 
rapidly heralded over the land, and he would be introduced 
to our best society, to the leading men of education; and as 
he would doubtless be possessed of an inquiring turn of 
mind, he would have many embarrassing questions to ask. 
He might address the inquiry to the gentleman on his right 
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at the public dinner, which would be sure to be given to 
him, as to the composition of the crust of the earth; or he 
might ask what the glass windows were made of, and what 
form of light shone through them, or the water on the table 
and the air of the room might absorb his attention. If the 
respondent happened to be a University bred man, the 
chances are ten to one he could not answer a single question ; 
he would be forced to say that the study of the language of 
a people formerly occupying a small portion of the globe 
had monopolized all of his time, and prevented the acquisi- 
tion of a knowledge of any of the natural phenomena around 
him; he might in fact have more knowledge of Mars than 
of the earth. Itis probable that our visitor would be slightly 
astonished at the ignorance of the best educated members 
of the community. I do not know that we are bound to 
prepare ourselves for the approaching visit, but the very 
suggestion of it ought to startle us a little out of our pro- 
priety, and make us review the course of instruction we 
have pursued for so many years. As long as the require- 
ments for admission to college are left just as they are at 
present, all persons who expect to go to college must follow 
a prescribed course, or be found wanting. The teacher in a 
preparatory school knows that the pupil can attend only a 
certain number of hours, and to get up his task for admis- 
sion to college nearly all this time must be devoted to classi- 
cal studies. There is no time left for science, and it is not 
taught. This state of things has led to a violent contro- 
versy on the part of the advocates of the two systems, and 
the question appears to be no nearer a solution at the pre- 
sent time than it was many years ago. The advocates of 
classical training will not yield an inch of ground, and the 
scientists are equally firm. It isa pity that some compro- 
mise cannot be effected, asa knowledge of Latin and Greek 
is of great value to the scientific student, and ought not to 
be omitted. And as the classicists now have the colleges in 
their power, would it not be well for them to recommend a 
knowledge of language rather than of grammar, and a 
facility of reading generally instead of prescribing the pre- 
cise number of chapters and verses? If the teacher of 
Chemistry, for example, were to insist upon the students 
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studying one hundred pages of Miller, fifty pages of Roscoe, 
two books of Gerhardt, the correspondence of Lavoisier, 
and the life of Berzelius, before presenting himself for ex- 
amination, he would be looked upon as siightly deranged ; 
and yet this is precisely what is done by our classical friends. 
A chemist can tell in half an hour whether the candidate is 
prepared to goon with a certain class; and he cares not 
how, when, or where the applicant obtained the knowledge. 
Not so our classical friends; they insist upon chapter and 
verse as if there were a charm in the prescribed number— 
and by so doing they do great harm to our schools. A 
friend of mine desired to put his son at a select school, and 
had a long conversation with the principal in reference to 
the studies he would have to pursue in order to fit him for 
college. The principal had the experience of thirty years 
in his calling, and knew precisely what was required. He 
produced his scheme of hours, and convinced the parent 
that in order to fit his son for college it would be necessary 
for him to devote a certain number of hours to the read- 
ing of a prescribed number of pages and verses of Latin 
and Greek; and to do this no deductions could be safely 
made. He showed that the average attendance of boys was 
about 6,000 hours, and by assigning to each hour its particu- 
lar work, if not interrupted by accident or illness, the pupil 
would be able to come up to the prescribed standard. My 
friend tried to see if a few minutes could not be gained for 
a small amount of science, but the teacher, with his experi- 
ence of thirty years, was inexorable, and he could not crowd 
in a knowledge of this world into the course of studies even 
edgewise. It has been sometimes said that the most igno- 
rant members of our community are our men of education ; 
and after looking over the scheme of studies which the vic- 
tims of liberal education are obliged to follow, the paradoxi- 
cal remark would almost appear to be true. It may there- 
fore be asked what change the advocates of reform would 
propose? I cannot attempt to answer this question for all 
parties, as there is little uniformity of belief on the subject ; 
but it may be well to state the case of a prominent party in 
the modern agitation. We have a large class among us who 
admit the culture to be derived from the study of language, 
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and who would not on any account banish Latin and Greek 
from the curriculum ; but they would remove that study to 
a later part of the course and replace it by scientific sub- 
jects. They think that those subjects which cultivate and 
strengthen the powers of perception, observation and judg- 
ment, should be taught first. They would instruct the youth 
ina knowledge of the laws of health or physiology; they 
would have ‘him know something about plants, animals, 
minerals, and the commonest laws of chemistry and physics, 
so that if the pupil is compelled to leave school at an early 
age, he would know how to take care.of mind and body, and 
be enabled to turn his knowledge to some account. They 
would commence the study of Latin and Greek at a period 
when the mind is more mature, and thus avoid the enormous 
waste of time, the bad habits of droning over lessons, and 
the monopolizing character of the present system. There 
are so many instances of persons who commenced the study 
of the classics at mature years, who have excelled all otners, 
that the advocates of postponing languages to the latter 
part of a boy’s course appear to be justified in their claim. 
If the study of Latin and Greek could be commenced after 
the student enters college, it is believed that more real pro- 
gress would be made in the four years of the college course 
than is effected under the present arrangement of devoting 
ten years of a boy’s life to this study. This is the compro- 
mise that many good men advocate. They wish the pre- 
paratory schools to be wholly given up to mathematical, 
scientific and English studies, and to have the colleges as- 
sume the charge of the classics. Instead of devoting every 
hour of the preparatory course to languages, they would 
give the time to the sciences, and they would demand a 
knowledge of the general principles of science as a requisite 
for admission to college. This would be turning the tables 
entirely, and would afford scientific men a chance to try the 
effect of the modern education. The other side have had it 
all their own way for a long time, and it would appear to be 
no more than fair for them to let people of different views 
have a chance. Such a radical change as this cannot be ac- 
complished at once. It would demand immense moral 
courage on the part of the trustees of a college to expose 
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themselves to the cry of lowering the standard of study. 
They would have the alumni of existing institutions and the 
prejudices of the whole community against them, and it 
would require a generation before the majority would be- 
come reconciled to the new order of things. Another ob- 
stacle would also arise at the outset, and that would be the 
difficulty of securing competent teachers of the natural 
sciences. It is this obstacle that has stood in the way of 
the introduction of the study of science in our schools. 
There are far too few teachers. To surmount this difficulty 
in the city of New York, a normal college for females and a 
free college for males have been established; and scientific 
schools have been founded in all parts of the country. These 
institutions are destined to work a great revolution. As 
soon as they have trained a sufficient number of teachers, 
we shall find our public schools affording a better educa- 
tion than at present, and their example will have to be fol- 
lowed by the owners of private schools, who desire to keep 
up with the progress of the age. What we want is science 
taught in plain English, and there is every prospect of our 
speedily attaining the desired end.—Charles A. Foy, in the 
Fournal of Applied Chemistry, 





To PRESERVE Books.—It is not, perhaps, so generally 
known as it deserves to be, that a few drops of any kind of 
perfumed oil will secure books and manuscipts ‘rom the de- 
teriorating effects of mould and damp. The species of leather 
so extensively used by bookbinders owes its powers of with- 
standing the effects of these destructive agents to the tar of 
the birch tree—betula aloa. The preserving of books, 
written on papyrus and parchment, by means of perfumed 
oils, was known to the ancients. The Romans made use, for 
this purpose, of the oil of cedar; hence, undoubtedly, the 
expression of Horace, “Digna Cedra,” meaning any work de- 
serving of being anointed with this oil. It is frequently 
the case that valuable collections of books are greatly dama- 
ged by the effects of damp, and manuscripts to which great 
importance attaches are often wholly spoiled. The hint 
may be worthy of notice. ; 
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WHO, AS APPLIED TO ANIMALS. 


OME years ago—not to say how many—when I was in 
my “teens” and my English Grammar, a certain chap- 
ter of the latter upon the subject of Relative Pronouns was 
vividiy and ineffaceably impressed upon my memory. Did 
I not undergo untold juvenile tortures on account of it? 
Was I not brought into cruel disgrace by being igno- 
miniously sent out of my class and into my seat, for the 
purpose of forming a more intimate acquaintance with the 
habits and peculiarities of Messrs. Who, Which, What and 
That? And did not these inveterate enemies of mine rob 
me of a coveted hour of after-school fun and frolic, and, 
worst of all, lead me into taking unrighteous revenge upon 
my innocent book in a vicious fling, and an unmannerly dis- 
claimer of all relationship with those tormented pronouns, 
impudently calling themselves “ Relatives?” 

During this time of fiery trial, I learned that the relative 
who had been appropriated solely and exclusively to the use 
of persons; animals not being permitted to aspire to any- 
thing higher than wzch, in the kingdom of pronouns. 

This rule of language I then took to be as unalterable as 
the laws of the Medes and Persians. But what do we see 
now-a-days, almost without exception, in the profoundest 
essays as well as in the feeble magazine stories with which 
we try hard to amuse a leisure hour, but instances such as 
these—“ the dog who barked” and “ the cat who stole the 
cream ;” the “ horse who ran” and “the cow who upset the 
milk-pail.” ' 

I have long wondered at this promiscuous use of the pro- 
noun, once considered sacred to us animals of a higher 
order. Is it because we have all fallen victims to the Dar- 
winian theory, and are expected to believe that, as the tra- 
ditional boy has it, “ we degenerated from monkeys?” I 
protest ; for, granting that we once were monkeys, chatter 
ing in an unknown tongue and sporting tails, has not 
“natural selection” brought us out of our low estate? 

Had I lived in that far away period, 


“In days of yore, when Time was young, 
When birds conversed as well as sung,” 
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I would not have said a word about it—no doubt it would 
have been quite right and proper—but in these days of 
progress, when the crooked paths are being made straight, 
and abuses of every description are being brought before 
the public, arid done away with, will not Mr. Richard Grant 
White, or any one else who knows all about “ Words and 
their Uses,” come to the rescue, and set us right in this 
matter ? 

In case of failure in my humble effort at instituting an 
enquiry into this most common abuse, or rather misuse, of 
words, I shall apply to the Mew York Times. 

DoroTuy DALE. 





TAME CODFISH. 


R. BUCKLAND, in a recent number of Land and 
Water, gives an interesting account of a visit paid 

by him to a pond containing tame codfish at Port Logan, 
Wigtonshire. The property in question belongs to a gen- 
tleman by the name of McDougall, and consists of an amphi- 
theatre, about one hundred feet in diameter, hollowed out 
of the solid rock by the sea. All egress from this is pre- 
vented by a barrier of loose stones, through which water 
passes freely. On approaching the shore of the pond, many 
codfish of great size were seen; and when a servant-woman 
who had charge of the fish approached with some mussels, 
the surface of the water was perfectly alive with the strug- 
gling fish. They came close to the edge, and after a little 
while permitted Mr. Buckland to take hold of them, scratch 
them on the back, and play with them in various ways. 
Among other experiments tried by him was that of holding 
a mussel in his hand, and allowing the fish to swallow 
his hand in the effort to obtain the mussel. These fish 
furnish to the proprietor an ample supply of excellent food, 
the flavor being considered much superior to that of the cod 
taken in the open sea. Whenever needed for the table, a 
selection can readily be' made from the most promising 
of those at hand, and the fish secured without any difficulty. 
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THE SONS OF PESTALOZZI. 


FKOM THE GERMAN, 


CHAPTER XVIII? 


WALDNER was superintending the students at their eques- 
trian drill in the riding hall, a building situated at a distance 
from the institute, in another part of the city. It was a cool 
day, late in autumn. He had left the riding hall for a while 
to warm himself by walking up and down the street along 
the hall. 

The Roumanian princes had been directed by their father 
to ask Waldner’s forgiveness in a public act, at which the 
whole school was present. His forehead was disfigured by 
a scar which the wounds had left. But Gertrude had con- 
trived to place one of his beautiful brown curls so skilfully 
over the forehead that the scar was generally concealed from 
sight. After entering on her duties in the house, she had 
again assumed the care of her former Steinthal pupil. Two 
years of separation had not been able to sunder their rela- 
tion. An uninterrupted correspondence by letter had been 
maintained between them, and she was in the habit of re- 
turning all his letters after correcting his mistakes of gram- 
mar and style. Thus she had continued to be his teacher 
even ata distance. The fact that Waldner had developed 
to full manhood did not interfere with their relation as 
teacher and pupil. 

But Theodore Waldner’s spirit was clouded and sad. The 
more he had advanced in knowledge, the better he under- 
stood the nature of the crime committed against him. He 
could not, now, be less than twenty-three years old, and yet 
he was far behind those of the same age! Should it be im- 
possible for him to overtake the others—and he felt it would 
be so,—the mark of insufficiency, of defective development 
would be forever stamped on his mind. Whenever he made 
an effort to grapple with mental labor, he felt exhausted, 
even after a short time. Intervals of rest—little as-he liked 
them—were a necessity for him. In proportion as he ap- 
preciated the high importance of knowledge, he was ashamed 
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of his own want of it, although he was, certainly, not to be 
blamed for this. Formerly he used to weep when alone. 
That weakness he had partially overcome. That he yet 
sometimes shed tears was discovered by Fritz Bechtold, 
one of the teachers, who had become strongly attached to 
him, and by Gertrude, who often spent a few moments of 
leisure with him in his garret. Mrs. Nesselborn, indeed, 
denounced this “silly and useless crying” in unmeasured 
terms. It was high time for him, she said, to get used to 
his fate, as other people were, who had stopped talking 
about him altogether. Or did he perhaps still wish to be 
brought back to his prison, as he had done formerly ? 

Such a desire, indeed, was now very'far from him. On 
the contrary, his loneliness in the midst of the noisy world, 
gave him pain, and it was insupportable for him to think 
that his mina was still in prison. Often people would try 
to comfort him by remarking that the riddle of his life was 
yet to be solved, and that he knew fully enough for the son 
of a Count or Prince. Then, his languid and dim brown 
eyes would suddenly brighten up; but it was only a transient 
gleam, and he soon relapsed into apathy. “ It is better,” he 
used to say, “I should remain as Iam. For, should I prove 
to be what people have endeavored to prevent me from 
being, the dangers surrounding me would multiply, and who 
knows but that others might be made still more unhappy 
than I am ?” 

Far more gratifying was the development of Waldner’s 
moral sense. A keen sentiment of honor and justice per- 
vaded his whole nature. It was only with great difficulty 
that Waldner could comprehend the difference of ranks, the 
necessity of rulers, of warriors, and the exclusive claims of 
certain families to the rights of nobility, especially to the 
royal office. The oppression of the weak by the strong, 
or the overreaching of the ignorant by the crafty and wily, 
was revolting to his feelings. He could never forget how 
much he had to suffer himself from the heartless tricks men 
were cruel enough to play upon him. Hisconfidence had been 
misused almost in all respects, and when the poor young 
man had fallen into the traps laid for him, people would 
split their sides with laughter. On seeing the relentless use 
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they. had made of their superiority over him, diffidence and 
suspicion of the whole human race had taken possession of 
his soul. His eyes had assumed an habitual look of shyness, 
expressive of that suspicious reserve generally shown by 
those who know that they must be on their guard. In taking 
a seat he was still afraid that his chair might break under 
him. So soft was his heart that the mere sight of fresh 
killed carcasses, hanging in front of butcher shops, or of an 
emaciated horse, compelled to draw a heavy load, could 
draw tears from his eyes. But this same gentle heart would 
swell with anger, and burst with indignation, when he saw the 
suffering of wrongs or the triumph of wanton insolence. 
But alas! he had to pay dearly for these generous im 
pulses ! 

On the day of his return from Wiilfing’s house, Nessel- 
born had taken him aside, and in Gertrude’s presence, had 
thus addressed him: 

“My beloved son, do not believe that all could or should 
be perfect in this world. The greater our aims are the 
more we need wisdom to avoid the cliffs that are in our 
course. To steer our vessel straight against obstinacy, 
blind folly, and insolent defiance, would bring sure ship- 
wreck which must deprive us of all opportunity for future 
good. With such cliffs the educator has to struggle. The 
very best children will have their moments of obstinacy, 
and bid defiance to the teacher. Then the wise educator 
will master the passion that overcomes him ; he must yield 
for the time being, and wait for a better hour to appease the 
awful demon that often obtains control of the human soul, 
and binds its moral power. In such dark hours even the 
kindest appeals are often met with scorn, and the demon 
will convert your very love and sympathy into venom, and 
harden the heart of the pupil. Even then you must stop 
and hold the bridle of your impulses with a firm hand.” 

Waldner looked at Gertrude, as if to question her 
whether she approved of these maxims, “Yes, Theo- 
dore,” she said, with the full expression of love she felt for 
her uncle, and with that firm and expressive voice which 
was peculiarly her own. 


It was remarkable how tall Gertrude had grown, Her 
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figure was imposing, her step quiet and determined, her in- 
defatigable activity noiseless, but always practical. Bégen 
dorf was perfectly right when to the Prince he had repre- 
sented her presence as striking. He had seen her when 
inspecting the Teachers’ Seminary at Waldburg, and ever 
since he had retained her majestic form in his memory. Her 
features were plastic, but rather too severe to be of perfect 
beauty. Her hair was dark and rich. She covered it with 
a bonnet, like a servant. The style of her dress was ex- 
tremely plain. In the institute she never appeared other- 
wise than in a dark blue garment with a great white apron. 

The time Waldner had spent with old Rector Nesselborn 
had been of infinite value to him. When he first arrived 
there, Gertrude had directly received him with sisterly af- 
fection. She not only taught him, but showed him how he 
must teach himself. After her departure for the Seminary, 
he remained alone with the old Rector, who was rapidly 
losing strength, so that he often had to take care of the old 
master and of the scholars. By this necessity, his ingenuity 
was called forth. At length the venerable man breathed 
his last in Waldner’s arms. The impression of this awful 
scene was the deeper, since he had never yet seen a dying 
man. The lesson which it taught him was lasting. He 
never had been able to comprehend immortality, and much 
less the mysteries of the fall of man, the mediation and atone- 
ment by the Saviour. But the dying moments of his fatherly 
friend drew the veil from the other world. ‘“ Does the sun 
die when, in the evening, we see him sink beneath the 
forest ?”” So he had written to Gertrude, immediately after 
the funeral, which she could not attend because of the great 
distance of her Seminary. 

Nobody in Steinthal had manifested any interest in him, 
except Gertrude and her grandfather. People seemed to 
think that, by showing any affection for Waldner, they 
might draw upon them the displeasure of their Lord and 
Lady. But it was impossible that the facts connected with 
his origin should remain entirely unknown to Waldner. 
He had been told that a lady of high rank was under the 
suspicion of having given him his life in secret. He well 
knew that he was living now near her. He also knew that 
the Fernau brothers were avoiding each other’s company. 
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And yet—contrary to all our experience derived from the 
action of others in similar circumstances—he shrunk from 
seeking her presence, and much less would he have asked 
her to recognize himas herson. Waldner’s conduct formed 
a peculiar contrast witl: that of the unhappy English poet, 
who believing he had discovered his mother in the highest 
spheres of London aristocratic life, pursued her with the 
obstinacy and importunity of a maniac. Theodore rather 
felt a cold contempt for those to whom he owed his life. He 
shuddered when he first came near villa Wolmerode, and 
his whole frame trembled. 

But President Fernau’s and his family’s generous interest 
in him he appreciated the more, as the antipathy existing 
between the two Fernau families was not unknown to him. 
He thought it to be his first duty to call on his benefactors 
and thank them for their love. Carrying out this purpose, 
he found that only Mechthild was at home, but he was re- 
ceived immediately by her. In the course of conversation 
she expressed her sympathy with his sad fate, and her voice 
touched his inmost soul. He imagined that Mechthild was 
descending into the night of his dungeon, to share for awhile 
his captivity in order to bring him comfort. Such ques- 
tions as she asked him he had never heard before. Thus 
she inquired whether, in the long years of his imprisonment, 
the idea of space and time had never entered his mind; 
whether he could form any idea of music ; whether or not the 
sound of his own voice, or even that of his jailer’s keys had 
made an effect on him somewhat similar to music? She was 
deeply interested when he told her that during his dungeon 
life he had always imagined to hear one single note of awful 
solemnity, a note long and sustained as if it were the key-note 
ofeternity. But of real music, of instrumental or vocal 
tones and the possibility of their change he said he had never 
had any presentiment. Subsequently, the hearing of musical 
sounds had caused him pain, and music had. produced 
intense torment. 

“We others,” said Mechthild, “were lulled to rest and 
sleep by the songs of our nurses, and thus our nervous sys- 
tem was accustomed and taught to be soothed by music. 
With you, solitude performed that office, giving you rest 
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without assistance. Thus music is now discordant to you, 
and your nerves reject it, since they are not prepared for it. 
But did you never see a drama ?” 

“ Sometimes,” he said. 

“Have you ever seen Faust ?” 

“ Never,” said Theodore. 

“They give Goethe’s Faust here with the late Prince 
Radziwill’s sublime music. There is in the first act a wonder- 
ful passage, which would remind you of that one sound of 
eternity that you imagined to hear in your dungeon. The 
scene is that of Faust’s soliloquy. The world of spirits is 
beginning to be aroused by Faust’s unearthly words. He 
is yet absorbed in his strange and bold meditations, but 
already you feel that the miracles of the next scene are pre- 
paring. This is indicated by the bassos and violins which 
sustain one single note, always remaining the same, without 
any change of pitch. It is as if we heard the very begin- 
ning of creation and time, and the preparing of chaos to 
spring into existence. You, in your dungeon, had only 
stones about you. But had you been surrounded by leaves 
and flowers, they would have spoken thus I think—would 
have thus accompanied that majestic, eternal note—” 

These remarks were interrupted by Mechthild’s mother 
and sisters entering the room. While they were bidding 
welcome to the visitor, Mechthild withdrew. This filled 
Waldner’s soul with unspeakable grief. But her image 
had made an indelible impression on his soul, so that, with 
his fine talent for drawing, he could have sketched her por- 
trait. Mechthild was not tall, but her countenance was full 
of expression, and showed those delicate lines of earnest- 
ness which, in the absence of all rigor, are of so peculiar an 
effect in the face of women. Her forehead was not high, 
but it bore the marks of intelligence by a slight elevation 
over her light-brown eyes which were shaded by dark lids. 
Her mouth appeared rather larger than it really was, its 
angles bending a little toward her cheeks, which gave to 
her mouth the type of firm resolution. 

Waldner was now looking with great anxiety for a per- 
formance of Faust. Every day he read the play bills, but 
he was always disappointed. 

While Theodore was walking up and down the street’ in 
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front of the riding hall, he noticed the show window of a 
bookseller’s shop, in which new and second-hand books 
were exposed for sale. Among the different title pages he 
read: “ THEODORE WALDNER, OR A CRIME AGAINST THE 
SOUL-LIFE OF MAN.” He well remembered that Nessel- 
born had written such a pamphlet, but it had been withheld 
from him. When the book was published he was hardly 
able to read it, and at a later period he had forgotten its 
existence. Waldner entered the shop to buy his own his- 
tory. Immediately afterward a lady with a veil over her face 
stepped in, and inquired for Xaver Saintine’s French novel 
“ Picciola.” While the bookseller was searching for a copy, 
she lifted her veil, and Waldner, found himself in Mechthild 
de Fernau’s presence. Scarcely was he able to reply, to 
the kind words of recognition with which she addressed him. 
When she had received the book, he said, “I have been 
waiting all this time for a representation of Faust.” 

“Ah! you remember our conversation. You want to 
hear that long sustained, wonderful note, do you not? The 
little book I have just bought contains a similar subject. It 
describes a life in a dungeon. Picciola pours comfort into 
the soul of the poor prisoner. The work has received the 
prize of the French Academy ; so there will be no objection 
to my reading it, 1 think. Do not forget to come to see us 
soon.” 

With these words the lovely form passed out, after bowing 
politely both to the bookseller and to Waldner. The latter 
immediately asked for another copy of the book, but the 
bookseller regretted that there was none in the shop. How- 
ever, he handed Waldner another book, which he said was 
very similar to Picciola. It was by the same author, and had 
the title “ Ze Mutilé.” The purchase was made. Although 
Waldner was but a beginner in French, he determined to 
dig through the book. 

Unfortunately this episode had made him miss the moment 
that his students had left the riding hall. When he passed 
out of the shop, he saw them already at the end of the street. 
Using the utmost haste, he finally came up with them, 
and immediately perceived that one of the students, Count 
Linsingen, had absented himself. He learned by inquiry 
that Linsingen had separated from the rest and gone “down 
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town” with the riding master. This was strictly forbidden 
by the regulations. Count Linsingen was eighteen years 
old and a bad subject. His father, who held a high position 
in the diplomatic service, not wishing to take his son with 
him to foreign capitals, had intrusted him for some years to 
Nesselborn’s care. The young Count was the most intimate 
companion of the Roumanian princes, and did his best to 
make the spirit of insubordination and disorder, inaugurated 
by the princes, a permanent feature of the institution. 
Waldner, upon his return to the institute, was lectured by 
both Nesselborn and his wife for his lack of attention which 
had given to Linsingen an opportunity to break the regu- 
lations. 

“Very well,” said Waldner, “I must acknowledge my 
neglect; but I expect that Count Linsingen will be duly pun- 
ished.” ‘Of course,” added Gertrude, who was present ; 
“twenty-four hours in the ‘ Carcer,’1 according to the regu- 
lations.” 

“Certainly,” said Nesselborn, “that must be his punish- 
ment.” Mrs. Nesselborn endeavored to remonstrate, but 


her husband remained firm for once. 





A New ScHoo. FEeature.—In Denmark children may 
attend school one part of the day, and work the other part. 
A school-house in Copenhagen is furnished for a thousand 
children; one session is held in the morning, a thousand at- 
tending ; in the afternoon a second thousand attend, both 
schools being under the same general management. This 
system secures a happy union of bodily and mental exercise. 
It is profitable whether considered in an intellectual, moral 
or pecuniary point of view, and is based on sound principles. 
Experience proves a few hours of mental labor better for the 
educational progress of the student, than a whole day of 
forced application to books, as was the custom in early times. 





1 The “ Carcer” is the “school prison.” Disorderly or negligent students, both in the gymnasiums 
and the Universities suffer imprisonment for one or more days, sometimes for weeks. One of the 
lower officials conducts the culprits from the “carcer’’ to the recitations, and after their close they are 
taken back to the “‘carcer.”” It is considered as one of the most efiicient means of keeping discipline 
both within and without the recitation-rooms.—7vanslator. 
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HARTFORD, CONN.—According to the annual report 
of the “ Board of Visitors,” the number of children between 
the ages of four and sixteen, is 8,258, an increase over last 
year of 424; the whole number registered in the schools, is 
5,669, an increase of 136. The total expenses were $177,395, 
of which $75,261 were for teachers’ wages and $73,608 for 
new buildings; number of teachers, 122; number of school 
buildings, 17. The schools are in good condition and seem 
to be under excellent management. A large part of the re- 
port is devoted to the High School and its new building, a 
full account of which has been published in this Magazine. 


CHICAGO, ILL.—The schools all seem to be in good 
working order, though some have been considerably broken 
up by change of teachers and pupils. The average attend- 
ance is 20,432, about two-thirds of the number attending at 
the time of the fire. Large numbers are therefore unable 
to gain admittance. It is probable that many of them are 
too poorly clad to attend, while many more are trying to 
help earn a living. Every possible effort is being made by 


the department of education to relieve the needy among 
pupils and teachers, and very much has been accomplished 
in this direction. The salaries of the teachers have not been 
changed. 





CURRENT PUBLICATIONS. 


HE task of tracing correctly the words and idioms 
peculiar to the Americans,! is, if not absolutely hope- 
less, certainly extremely difficult, and to obtain even a near- 
ness to accuracy is almost impossible. No candid critic will 
expect to find a work of so wide a scope to be free from 
errors and omissions. Prof. De Vere has brought to the 
solution of his problem wonderful industry and research ; 
though, it must be admitted, that in many cases he speaks 
much too confidently. 
Notwithstanding this, the book—which, by the way, is 
printed in the usual handsome style of its famous publishers 





(1) Americanisms—The English of the New World. By M. Schele de Vere, LL.D. C. Serib- 
ner & Co. 
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—is very readable. It is both entertaining and useful, full 
of happy hits and valuable suggestions. By the use of the 
index we are enabled to find a correct explanation of a great 
many words and phrases; and, in almost all instances, at 
least a reasonable one. 

The subject involves investigations which hardly ever ad- 
mit of strict demonstration: hence it is quite natural that 
the learned author of “Studies in English” should have 
sometimes been led into errors. His explanation of the say- 
ing, “I acknowledge the corn,” sounds plausible enough ; 
yet, it may be wrong, after all. We have some recollection 
of seeing the words in some old play or other: perhaps they 
may be traced in Shakespeare, where one can find every- 
thing—even “ go to grass,” and “spite o’ thunder.” 

We have been led to make these remarks upon seeing—in 
a New England journal—a very severe, and, as we think, 
unfair criticism on Prof. De Vere’s work. Some fierce Bos- 
tonian cuts up the unlucky author in the following style : 


Why is Mr. Bartlett’s Dictionary of Americanisms an “ex- 
hausting” work (see p. 4 of Prof. De Vere’s book)? Hon. 
“John” Hammond Trumbull’s name (p. 5) is James. Not 
all Indian words are “ musical,” by any means (p. 11). Sara- 
toga is, but Pyquag is not. The Cherokee and other Mus- 
cogee languages are, but the Abenakis and many of the 
other northern Indian tongues are not. Try Eliot’s Indian 
Bible, for instance! ‘“ Lovewell’s Flight” (p. 14) should be 
“Fight.” There is no such State as “Lincoln” (p. 15). 
Chicago (p. 17) is most frequently thought to have been 
named _ after a chief of that name; not from a Pottawatomie 
common noun. The rhymes ascribed to the Dutch laborers 
after Duyckinck, as the origin of Yankee Doodle (p. 24) are 
mis-spelled, as the endings of the second and fourth lines 
should be /auter and Tauther respectively, instead of /enter 
and Zanter. What the Indians sold in 1638 at “ Tammany, 
a hill north of Newport,” was not “ Aquiduct or the Isle of 
Peace,” but Aquidneck ; and the same is not “ now the State 
of Rhode Island,” nor was it ever. It is not true that “ only 
Indian children ever laugh,” (p. 32) it being well enough 
known that adult Indians are as jolly together as other peo- 
ple on occasion. To the Indian phrases become common 
(p. 36) should have been added “ war-paint,” for one’s best 
clothes. It is not W. H. Dale (p. 38), but Dall, who wrote 
a book on Alaska. “ Nubbin” (p. 39) derived from “ no- 
thing,” is more likely to come from the colloquial nud, a 
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small hard lump. “F. Olmsted,” so quoted (p. 47 and else- 
where), should be F. L. Olmsted. 

The story quoted from Mr. Hotten’s Slang Dictionary 
(p. 52) is absurd ; a man might as well be said to have dress- 
ed himself in a cat-skin as in a raccoon-skin. “La Hentan” 
(p. 53) should be La Hontan. To the meanings attributed 
to “ skunk” (p. 54) should have been added the very com- 
mon one, to beat an adversary at cards or other games so 
badly that he scores nothing at all. ‘‘ Whitewash” (not in 
the book) is used in the same way. “ Varmin” (p. 55) 
should be “ Varmint.” The tamarack (p. 57) is not a laurel, 
but a larch. It is not true, as stated at p. 59, that “juice of 
the fruit” (i. e. of the butternut), “rich in oil, serves as a 
dye;” nor are dyes oily. There is no such author, we are 
confident, as Gilli (p. 62).. The “ mummachog” or mommy- 
chog (p. 67) is as well known on the Connecticut coast as on 
that of Long Island. “ Killy-fish” (p. 80) are known in man 
localities besides the waters round Staten Island. “ Dutch 
Uncle” (p. 83) is most used in New England, not to mean 
one whose presence is undesirable, but in the phrase “talk 
to him like a Dutch Uncle, with tears in his eyes and his fist 
doubled up ;” whose meaning is plain. “That beats the 
Dutch,” for whose origin Prof. De Vere is at a loss (p. 83), 


finds a e probable beginning in the naval supremac 


which the Dutch were so well maintaining over the English 
under Charles I]. Pork and molasses (p. 84) is not a New 
England dish. ‘Cold slaw” (p. 85) is about as near to the 
German koh/salat as to the Dutch hool-slaa. “ F. Cooper” 
(p. 86) should be J. F. Cooper. “School” (of fish, p. 88) is 
not “ pronounced like shoal,” but just as if applied to an in- 
stitution for teaching. ‘“ Levee” (p. 98), it should have been 
explained, also means any sloping bank used as a wharf, 
whether embanked artificially against the river or not, as at 
Cincinnati. Col. H. Bouquet’s name is mis-spelled “ Boquet”’ 
at p.112,with pains. “Gilmore” (p. 117) should be Gillmore. 

To the American words taken from German should be 
added *‘ hand-book ;” at least it should as much have been 
named as “stand-point.” It is Kriss Kringle, not Kingle 
(p. 145), which is a corruption of Christkindlen. “ Hold on” 
is not German but nautical] in origin. “Truthful James” 
was not “invented by John Phoenix,” but by Bret Harte. 
This last gentleman’s name is Bret, not Brett (p. 162). 
“ Diggings,” as a noun in the sense of “neighborhood,” 
is wrongly attributed (p. 170-171) to Jeremy Taylor. The 
divine uses it as a participial noun in the sense of “ machina- 
tions.” To ‘pass in his checks” (p. 195) is not derived from 
the checks on a shirt, but from the checks used in faro 
banks. The story about “talking turkey” is so told as to 
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lose all its point, at p. 203. It is, of course, that of the sly 
white man who thus proposed to divide spoils with his In- 
dian fellow-hunter: ‘“ Now, either I'll have the turkey and 
you have the crow, or you have the crow and I the turkey, 
just which you like.” “Ugh,” said Mr. Lo, “ you no talk 
turkey to me at all.” “ Honeyfogle” and “honeyfugle” 
(p. 205) do not show the sound of this word. It is “ honey- 
fuggle,” and it denotes not mean “swindling or cheating,” 
but to flatter and talk over a person into doing something. 
“ Buck negro” (p. 209) is simply male negro. ‘“ Gobble” or 
“gobble up,” in the sense of “take captive” (p. 210), dates 
further back than to the rebdellion. “Team” (p. 222) was 
applied to a series of shoemakers working on the principle of 
a division of labor, long before the Chinamen came to North 
Adams. Along with “turn-out,” “lay-out” and “ roll-out” 
(p. 223) should have been given “ out-fit,” which is not in 
the book. “ Roustabout” (p. 225) means a negro deck-hand 
on a steamboat, not a rough nor a rowdy. “ Bostons” or 
“‘ Bostonais,” for white men (p. 226), can be traged pretty 
directly, we believe, to the Massachusetts trading voyages 
to the northwest coast. With the phrases “met with a 
change,” etc., (p. 231), should have been given “indulge a 
hope” and “experienced a change.” Besides “ deacon out” 
(p. 237) should have been mentioned “line out,” which 
means the same. ‘“ Cumings” (p. 242) should be Cumming. 
“County of Berkshire” (p. 254) is not a pleonasm any more 
than “ people of Suf fajk” would be. Both words are mere 
names in Massachusetts. ‘ Gerrymander” (p. 255) is not 
explained at all. It was the name printed under a picture 
of a pretended monster, whose shape was modified from the 
distorted geography which Mr. Gerry’s friends inflicted on 
part of the State for the sake of economizing majorities. 
‘“‘Michigander,” by the way, a word in the same range of 
creative thought, is not in the book. “Stars and Bars” ° 
(p. 258) was a name not of the Union but of the Confederate 
ag during the rebellion. “Scullduggery” (p. 261), said to 
mean great skill in the art of pipe-laying, should have been ex- 
plained to be a modification of the Scottish “ sculduddery,” 
z. €., lasciviousness. “To the victors belong the spoils” 
(p. 265) originated, not with General Harrison, but with 
Secretary Marcy. In speaking of “platforms” in politics 
(p. 269), the phrase “ spit on the platform” should have been 
given. ‘“ Paster” is at least as usual a name as “ sticker” 
(p. 270), for slips to be used in making “ split tickets.” Con- 
necticut is not ‘often mentioned as the Blue State,” but 
rather as the Nutmeg State or the Land of Steady Habits. 
“Blue Law State” has been used, however. “Continental 
damn” (p. 276) was not “applied to the Continental paper 
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money,” any more than to any other worthless thing. Mr 
R. G. White’s derivation of it through “ Continental’s 
dam,” quoted there, is wrong; the form is simply an inten- 
sive descriptive one, and is used also in the provincial 
objurgation, “Go to Continental grass!” “Bag” in the 
sense of “capture” (p. 284) did not originate in the rebel- 
lion. ‘ Miscegenation” (p. 288) did not originate with any 
renegade southerner. It was invented as part of a tract on 
the subject, which was got up in New York, during the war, 
by two rather notorious “ Bohemians,” and contrived to be 
attributed to a person who was then considered respectable. 

These items have been noted in a rapid perusal of the 
first three hundred pages of the book. In the words of one 
more Americanism not contained in it, “ Nuf ced.” 


THE revised edition of Baskerville’s English Grammar? 
for Germans has fallen into the hands of a critic in the 
Rhode Island Schoolmaster.s He seems to be of the class 
which assumes that a glance at a book and an indifferent 


knowledge of its subject is all that is required to write a 
review. 


He begins with a display of cheap scholarship in an attack 


upon the revising editor because he has retained the old 
nomenclature of grammar. For this he may be a “ conser- 
vative,” but the “ pedants” are thosg who have endeavored 
to palm off a pseudo-scholarship under the guise of a pedan- 
tic nomenclature. 

If a real scholar should write an, or rather the, English 
Grammar, we might forgive him for changing the words 
that are the common property of grammar in all tongues. 
The greatest grammarians of both ancient and modern 
languages use as a rule these terms, except as they wish to 
express newly discovered distinctions. It would be more 
satisfactory if our dearned grammarians would better define 
the old words, which we all know, than by avoiding this 
Scylla make for us a Charybdis of a new grammatical lan- 
guage. We want facts not forms, things not words. There 
have been great grammarians who have formed a system of 
grammar and treated language merely as a means to illus- 





2 Dr. Baskerville’s Practisches Lehrbuch der Englischen Sprache G5uglech umgearbeetet und fur 
den Gebraeech en Ameraka eingerichtet von Gustav Fischer. 


3 Rhode Island Schoolmaster, October, p. 338. 
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trate their system; but their weak imitators in English have 
not r.sen to the dignity of this mistake. 

Our Rhode Island critic ventures mention only of the 
potential mood, and calls it illogical. But by the logic of 
common sense, why is it? How will it “ plague” a German, 
should not Prof. Fischer, in exhibiting the English language, 
give the usual and accepted terms, and would it not have been 
an insolent pedantry to have done otherwise, for which a 
German would have given him no thanks? Does he wish, 
instead of potential to have subjunctive or conjunctive, and 
instead of subjunctive to have conditional? But if the critic 
knew the nature of the German conjunctive, he would have 
known that this would have “ plagued” the Germans worse. 
It would be exceedingly interesting to know what this 
grammatical genius has in store for the world. Will he 
please enlighten us? 

The next stricture directed against Prof. Fischer’s system 
of pronunciation is equally notable from the confusion of 
meaning and facts. 

This tyro in phonetics amuses himself because man and 
men have no difference in sound for German ears, but he will 
find on p. 86, distinct sounds for each, by which a German 
may learn to distinguish them. 

What shall we say of the wonder of this tyro in phonetics 
as he lights upon the discovery that there are obscure 
sounds in English which can be very nearly represented by 
a single symbol ? 

If he will amuse himself by experimenting, he will find 
that most persons make no appreciable difference in these 
obscure sounds. Let him begin very appropriately with 
‘‘zonorance,” and see how many persons can tell what differ- 
ence they make between the oand a in this word. The diffi- 
culty of Germans, which Prof. Fischer has so wisely met, 
is that they insist upon giving every vowel its clear sound, 
and can hardly be convinced of this peculiarity of our lan- 
guage. This English obscure sound he represents by the 
German obscure ¢, adding that a very slight vanish of the 
written letter should be heard. 

And now the critic would go a good way to hear English 
pronunciation learned from this system only, but if he had 
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added another hour to the fine polish of his German, he 
would have found that Baskerville’s editor insists that all 
the sounds, given in his table, must be learned from the 
mouth of one who pronounces well. Of what system of 
pronouncing a foreign language, is not this true? 

In conclusion, he casts a slur upon the claim of revision 
as it stands on the title page. He very naively says that 
he would like to know if he were not already assured about tt. 
Then why does he say anything about it? He must have 
read the preface where Prof. F. states that only a very small 
part of the original work is retained, and if he had examined 
the original Baskerville, he would have looked in vain for 
a sufficient reason for putting Baskerville’s name on the 
title page. , 

This critic puzzles us. He is either a wolf in sheep’s 
clothing or a sheep in wolf’s clothing. He either means 
nothing, or if he means something, what he means is not 
true. He reminds us of crystals of vivianite which appear 
to be of a beautiful blue, but if we turn them in the light 
they are decidedly green. In any case, the criticism is un- 
worthy of the journal in which it stands. D. T. R. 


H. Van Lawn, one of the Masters of the Edinburgh 
Academy, has translated H. A. Taine’s masterly “ History of 
English Literature.”(4) It contains a preface, prepared for 
this translation, by the Author. The work is divided into 
three Books.* Book I, “The Source,” has chapters on the 
Saxons, the Normans, and the New Tongua. Book II, 
“ The Renaissance,” has six chapters on the Pagan Renais- 
sance, the Theatre, Ben Jonson, Shakespeare, the Christian 
Renaissance and Milton. Book III, “ The Classic Ages” is 
on the Restoration. It is a great work and will be hailed 
by students of Literature generally. 531 closely and clearly 
printed pages. 

AuGustus LODEMAN, exercising himself for increasing 
the number of Educational works on modern languages— 
which already overflow the book market—has prepared a 
little book entitled “German Conversation-Tables,” (°) a 
new method for teaching German conversation in classes. 





(4) and (5) Holt & Williams, Publishers, 
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Mr. JOHN WILSON issued his first “ Treatise on Punctua- 
tion” in 1826. That was designed solely for printers. In 
1850 his second edition appeared, greatly enlarged, and de- 
signed for letter-writers, authors, printers and proof-readers.” 
In 1855 a third edition was issued, with improvements. 
And now, three years after Mr. Wilson’s death, the twenti- 
eth edition (*) appears, adapted to the use of schools. It is 
the most complete work, on the subject, now published. 


Pror. ALPHEUS Crosby has prepared “ A Compendious 
Grammar of the Greek Language.’(7) He has made 
throughout an effort to carry nothing to excess, neither in- 
sertion nor omission, but to write that “ middle” Grammar 
which American Teachers are expected to approve. 


PRoF. JOHN Bascom’s new book, “ A%sthetics, or the 
Science of Beauty,’(8) should not arouse prejudice on 
account of its title. It is made up of sixteen excellent 
“Lectures on Taste.” 


“‘ JAPAN, IN OuR Day,’(*) compiled and arranged by Bay- 
ard Taylor, is the first volume of an “ Illustrated Library of 
Travel, Exploration and Adventure,” to be issued by the 
publishers of “ Library of Wonders.” 


“ HALF HOURS WITH MODERN SCIENTISTS” (?°)—Huxley, 
Barker, Stirling, Cope, Tyndall—is a neat volume made up 
of the first five numbers of pamphlets published as the 
“University Scientific Series.’ They are now put up in 
substantial binding to give them greater permanency. 


“ SERVING OUR GENERATION, AND GOD’s GUIDANCE IN 
YOUTH,’(!1) are two sermons preached in the Yale College 
Chapel, by President Woolsey, put up in cloth binding, on 
toned paper. 


“THE Otp Back Room,’(!?) by Jennie Harrison, is a 
very tasteful little volume, illustrated, for the young.— 
“ August and Elvie’(!%) is volume first of a series, by Jacob 





(6), (7) and (8) Woolworth, Ainsworth & Co., Publishers. (9) Chas. Scribner & Co., Publishers, 
(10) and (11) Chas. C. Chatfield & Ce., Publishers. (12) and (13) Dodd & Mead, Publishers. 
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Abbott. It is a pretty little book, intended to entertain 
and instruct the young. 


“First HELP IN ACCIDENTS AND IN SICKNESS” (14) isa 
very useful guide in the absence, or before the arrival of 
professional assistance. It is published with the recom- 
mendation of high medical authorities. 





MISCELLANEA. 


I N the last meeting of the German Anthropological Soci- 

ety, the greatest of living Anthropologists, Prof. Vir- 
chow of Berlin, has takena decided stand against Darwinism. 
The transformation of species, according to this great 
scholar, is yet an open question. Darwin’s theory, he says, 
offers nothing more than a mere possibility to solve the dif- 
ferent phenomena of natural life. Arguments based on real 
facts are absolutely wanting. Not even the transition of 
one race into another has been proved. 


THE officers of the French army in Paris have formed a 
society for spreading the knowledge of the German lan- 
guage, and translating German military works into French. 
They publish a monthly journal, the last number of which 
reports that they have organized semi-weekly meetings for 
the purpose of improving in the German language. The 
“ Sitcle,’ a leading Paris paper, calls the attention of the 
officers to the fact that the learning of the German language 
requires “earnest, hard, and persevering study.” We are 
inclined to think, however, that this study cannot be so very 
hard for the French sons of Mars, seeing that they had a 
splendid opportunity for a most thorough preparation during 
their long “leisure” in German prisons, 


YEARS ago in our school-boy days, the Capitals of Geor- 
gia and Louisiana were respectively Milledgeville and 
Baton Rouge; and according to Warren’s Geographies, 








(14) Alexander Moore, Publisher. 
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edition of 1871, they are such still. The same authority 
gives us Wheeling as the Capital of West Virginia. Most 
people, however, think that for Milledgeville, we should read 
Atlanta, for Baton Rouge, New Orleans, and for Wheeling, 
Charleston. Why don’t book-makers keep up to the times ? 

The Capital of Montana Territory as given in all the 
geographies we have seen, is Virginia City. In the author- 
ized edition of the Post Office directory, it is represented as 
Helena: Which is right? 


NEW questions for examination-day :—‘ How many is 
five? And why?” 
“Ts it, or is it not? And how?” 


“SALT” is the subject of the school-boy’s latest composi- 
tion: “ The salt is a spice which spoils the potatoes if you 
forget to put it on.” 


Russi is making up for lost time in the matter of educa- 
tion, and has recently organized fifteen thousand public 
schools. 


It is claimed that the first book printed on this continent 
was by Combeyer, in Mexico, in the year 1544. 


JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE, the historian, has decided to 
come to this country next Autumn, 


THE greater the difficulty the more glory in surmounting 
it. Skilful pilots gain their reputation from storms and 
tempests. 


McLouGHLIN Bros. are to reprint, in fac-simi/e, the Lon- 
don “ Popular Edition” of Dickens, now selling in England 
by the hundred thousand, which they will sell for ten cents. 


THE population of the United States, as contained in the 
report of the Superintendent of the Census, is: States and 
Territories, 38,923,210; white, 33,589,857; colored, 4,886,- 
387; Chinese, 63,254; Indians, 383,712; Indians out of tribal 
relations, 25,731; Indians on reservations and at agencies, 
963,062. 


IT is supposed by many that education is almost the last 
thing thought of in the countries of South America. Yet 
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provision for teaching the young has of late been carried 
even to the compulsory form. The Assembly of the Prov- 
ince of Rio de Janeiro has passed a law making it obligatory 
on parents and guardians to send their children to school. 
This applies to both sexes, and to all persons between the 
ages of seven and fourteen. The school may be either pub- 
lic or private, but to one or the other all must go. Child- 
ren, whose parents are too poor to give them decent cloth- 
ing, are to be clad at the cost of the Provincial Treasury. 
Such legislation as this, coupled with the good news from 
the country districts wherein the new Slave Act has gone 
into effect, gives cheering hopes for the future of Brazil. 


THE “Necrology of Eminent Teachers,” expected for 
this month, has not arrived up to the time of going to press. 
Perhaps the eminent writer of “ Necrology” may require to 
have his name added to the list of eminent departed for 
1871. 





SCHOOL AND COLLEGE CATALOGUES. 





M UCH nonsense appears in College Catalogues. The Catalogue 
of RUTGERS COLLEGE for 1871-72, is so exceptionally good that 
we take occasion to make special mention of it. Its external appear- 
ance is in its favor. It is on good thick paper, printed in clear type, 
and so subdivided and marked as to tell its story plainly. It gives 
evidence of the steady progress which the friends of that college 
have marked with so much satisfaction. Its Board of Trustees in the 
main seems made up of good “ve men. Its faculty with President 
Campbell at its head, still comprises the names which have been 
associated with the rapid growth and real progress which have marked 
the institution during the past decade. The catalogue of students 
includes one hundred and ninety names, showing an increase in the 
lower over the upper classes. 

Whether. unlimited increase is desirable in the number gathered 
in an institution of the grade of our American Colleges may well be 
held to be an open question. Two hundred students arranged in four 
classes, and subdivided into convenient sections, may well be con- 
sidered a manageable mass of youthful humanity, to increasg which 
may involve most decided disadvantages. Personal contact of pro- 
fessor and student, a greater sense of responsibility on the part of 
the pupil, a better opportunity for severe educational drill so neces- 
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sary to students at that age, are advantages not to be thrown away for 
pride of numbers. An American College to fill its position profita- 
bly must set itself to give mutual discipline, to teach methods and 
habits of study, as well as to communicate knowledge. The opening 
of foreign Universities by parading profound lectures on history or 
linguistics, or the philosophy of mathematics, to classes of helpless 
half-trained lads fresh from grammar schools, or district schools, is 
not complimentary to American sagacity. We are glad to see that 
this old college has no such absurd notions, but strives to do good 
honest work, without pretentious boasts, and the parent who wants 
his son well trained for a future professional career, or for the practi- 
cal realities of life, will do well to look at its curriculum. 

The catalogue before us gives ‘full information concerning the 
courses of study of the different departments, and concerning the 
entire operations of the college. The Alumni Association has elected 
for its President Judge Larramore of New York. The Phi Beta Kappa 
Society is presided over by President Campbell. 

Under Necrology we see noted the deaths of Rev. John Manley of 
New Brunswick, the Rev. J. V. N. Schenck of Pompton, the young 
and brilliant Major Herbert of New Brunswick, and Col. Burr Porter, 
whose gallant services in three wars have given to his memorya 
flavor of Knight-errantry. He served in the Crimean war, in the 
Turkish army, and was promoted to be a “ bashaw” and covered with 
decorations for his gallantry. Then he served with distinction in our 
civil war, on Gen. Fremont’s Staff, and as Colonel of a Massachusetts 
regiment. Finally he closed his career in the Franco-Prussian war, 
in a skirmish fought on December 10, 1870, waving his sword over his 
head, and, shouting, “I will show you how we fight in America,” he 
galloped into the conflict and received a bullet in his breast. 


BowpDoINn COLLEGE, Brunswick, Maine, J. L. Chamberlain, LL.D., 
President. Officers of instruction and government, eighteen. Num- 
ber of students, 195; of these 67 belong to the Medical School, 
and 11 to the Science Class. The library has 32,588 volumes. The 
Cabinets of Mineralogy, Geology and Conchology are extensive and 
very valuable. The Medical library is one of the best in the United 
States, containing about 3,550 volumes. 


HARVARD UNIVERSITY, Cambridge, Mass., Chas. W. Eliot, LL. D., 
President. Officers of instruction and government, ninety-three. 
Number of students in the College, 608. Divinity, Law, Scientific 
and other students, 553. Persons attending University Lectures, 155. 
The various libraries contain 187,000 volumes. 


HAMILTON COLLEGE, Clinton, N. Y., Rev. Samuel Gilman Brown, 
D.D., LL.D., President. Faculty, twelve. Number of Students 


164. The Cabinetsare very rich. The College and Society libraries 
contain 12,000 volumes, 
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UNIVERSITY OF BuFFALO (Medical Department), New York, Julius 
F. Miner, Dean. Faculty, eleven. Students, 112. 


CORNELL UNIVERSITY, Ithaca, N. Y., Andrew D. White, LL.D., 
President. The resident Faculty comprises thirty-two Professors, 
who are assisted by several special Instructors. The non-resident 
Faculty consists of seven Professors. The general University Faculty 
is divided into nine special Faculties, each of which constitutes a Col- 
lege. The Register contains a brief history of the University, fol- 
lowed by President White’s Address on Agriculture and Mechanical 
Education, before the New York State Agricultural Society. Since 
its opening in 1868, the University has received from individuals, gifts 
amounting to nearly $300,000. The Museums of the Arts and Sciences 
are full and exceedingly valuable. The library contains 7,000 volumes, 
to which the students have free access. Number of students, 609, 


LEBANON VALLEY COLLEGE, Annville, Pa., L. H. Hammond, A.M., 
President. Faculty, six. Students, 136. Classical Department, 36. 
Scientific Department, 81. Commercial, 21. 


LANE THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY, Cincinnati, Ohio, Rev. G. M. Max- 
well, D.D., President. Faculty, five. Students, 33. The library 
contains about 12,000 volumes. 


KENYON COLLEGE, Gambier, Ohio. The Faculty of Theology num- 
bers six. Right Rev. Chas. P. McIlvaine, D.D., D.C.L., LL.D., f resi- 
dent. Students, 15. Eli T. Tappan, A.M., President of the College 
Faculty, which numbers six and has 45 students. John Ogden, A.M., 
Principal of the Kenyon Grammar School, which has six Instructors 
and 47 pupils. 


UNIVERSITY OF MICHIGAN, Ann Arbor, Jas. B. Angell, LL. D., 
President. Officers of Instruction, thirty-seven. Students in the 
Department of Science, Literature and the Arts, 488; the Depart- 
ment of Law, 307; of Medicine and Surgery, 315. Total number of 
students in the University, 1,110. 


ILLINOIS INDUSTRIAL UNIVERSITY, Urbana, Ill., John M. Gregory, 
LL. D., President. Officers and Instructors, sixteen. Assistants in 
farm, garden and shop, four. Number of students, 277. The library 
contains 5,000 volumes, and an appropriation of $10,000 has been 
made by the General Assembly for its increase. The lands occupied 
by the University, embrace about 623 acres. 


WASHINGTON UNIVERSITY, St. Louis, Mo., W. G. Eliot, D.D., Presi- 
dent. Officers of government and instruction, twenty-eight. Num- 
ber of students, 747. In March last the University received two 
munificent gifts—one from Thomas Allen, Esq. (President of the Mis- 
souri Iron Mountain Railroad Company), of $40,000 for the endow- 
ment of a Professorship of Mining and Metallurgy—the other from 
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Hon. Hudson E. Bridge (President of the Missouri Pacific Railroad 
Company), of $130,000. $15,000 for the erection of the Polytechnic 
Building, $15,000 for providing it with furniture and apparatus, and 
$100,000 for the endowment of the Chancellorship of Washington 
University, and for a Scientific Library. 


HANNIBAL COLLEGE, Hannibal, Mo., J. F. Hamilton, A.M., Presi- 
dent. Miss Jennie Walters, Principal. Faculty, four. Students, 89. 


AMERICAN EDUCATION Society. Fifty-fifth Annual Report. The 
object of this society is to aid pious young men for the Gospel 
Ministry. Last year it aided three hundred and thirty-eight students— 
201 in Theological Seminaries, and 152 in Colleges. The receipts of 
the Society during the past year, were $31,976. (Donations $21,624, 
Legacies $1,300.) 

East TENNESSEE UNIVERSITY, Knoxville, Tenn., Rev. Thos. Wm. 
Humes, S.T.D., President. Faculty, ten. Students, 115. 


CENTRAL NEW YORK CONFERENCE SEMINARY, Cazenovia, N. Y., 
Rev. Winfield S. Smyth, M.A., Principal. Faculty, fifteen. Students, 
555. Gentlemen, 329; ladies, 226. 


GENESEE COLLEGE, Lima, N. Y, Rev. Daniel Steele, D.D., Acting 
President. Faculty, five. Students, 56. 


TROY FEMALE SEMINARY, New York, John H. Willard and Mrs J. 
H. Willard, Principals. Teachers, twenty-three. Pupils, 272. The 
Catalogue contains Appendix giving Mrs. Emma, Willard’s plan of 
Female Education, as published in 1818. 


GENESEE WESLEYAN SEMINARY, Lima, N. Y., Rev. Herbert F. Fisk, 
A.M., Principal. Faculty, thirteen. Pupils, 384. 


VASSAR COLLEGE, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., John H. Raymond, LL.D., 
President. Officers of instruction and government, thirty-seven. 
Number of students, 381. This Catalogue is illustrated with fine cuts 
of the various buildings of the College. 


MowunT HOLYOKE FEMALE SEMINARY, South Hadley, Mass., Miss 


Helen M. French, Principal, has a corps of twenty-nine teachers. 
Number of pupils, 276. 


Oak HILL LapieEs’ SEMINARY, West Haven, Conn., Mrs. S. E. W. 
Atwater, Principal, has five teachers, and 72 pupils. 


HARTFORD PUBLIC HIGH SCHOOL, Conn., Samuel M. Capron, A.M., 
Principal. Number of teachers, thirteen. This is a handsome Cata- 
logue, and gives a history of the school from its foundation. 


{==> School and College Officers are requested to send to the 
Editor their Catalogues as soon as published. 
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PUBLISHERS’ DEPARTMENT. 


Messrs. Estill & Co., of 
Mansfield, Ohio., have a superb steel-plate engrav- 
ing, size 28 in. x 38, of ‘‘ Washington Irving and 
his Friends.”? The work is copied from portraits 
painted from life, and embraces Irving, Sims, 
Cooper, Bryant, Longfellow, Prescott, Halleck, 
Holmes, Paulding, Emerson, Kennedy, Tucker- 
man, Willis, Hawthorn and Bancroft. This pic- 
ture is intrinsically valuable, because it represents 
men of whom all Americans may well be proud. 
As a work of art it is quite beyond criticism. 
Every public and private library should have a 
copy. Opportunities for obtaining this picture 
are now becoming precious, as the original plate 
has become worthless, and only a limited number 
of Proor Copigs now remain. These are owned 
by Messrs. Estill & Co., and will be sold at a 
large discount from the original price. 


The Art of Teaching 
School : By J. R. Sypher, is the title of a 
new work on an ever interesting subject, by one 
well qualified by many years of earnest effective 
work in the cause of public education. 

The wholly new and original treatment of the 
public school question will not fail to invest the 
work with unusual interest, and to invoke a 
spirited discussion of the author’s views, as well 
as to arouse school authorities, teachers and pat- 
rous to an investigation of the character and scope 
of public school education. 

Mr. Sypher condemns, without reserve, the 
abuses of the present system of education, the 
misuse of time, the waste of the people’s money, 
the rapaciousness of book makers, and the false 
theories of education, and at the same time sug- 
gests practical remedies for the cure of the evils 
pointed out. 

The book is altogether new in its theories, and 
is unlike any and all of the so-called ‘* Manuals,” 
“Aids,” ‘* Helps,’* “‘ Guides,” etc., which are 
merely so many reprints of old methods. This 
work condemns all artificial methods, demands 
practical education for practical people, and insists 
that. speculative education shall be reserved for 
contemplative men with leisure and desire to study, 
selely for purposes of curiosity or culture. ‘The 
public want demands precisely such a book, and 
an examination of its pages will convince all, that 
the publishers have wisely chosen their author. 

It is now ready, and orders will receive prompt 
attention, by the publishers, J. M. Stoddard & 
Co., 734 Sansom St., Philadelphia, Price $1.50. 


Penmanship in the Wash- 
ington Schools. We have received 
a copy of the Annual Report of Hon. F. Os- 
mond Wilson, Sup. Public Schools of Wash- 
ington, D.C., dated Nov. 14th, 1871. 

It is full of interesting matter, and illustrates 
quite completely the growing excellence of the 
system of public instruction in vogue in the Wash- 
ington schools. Superintendent Wilson is one 
ot the most thorough educators in the country and 
deserves much credit for the skill and zeal which 
he puts into his work. An interesting feature of 
his report is his remarks on the different studies 

ursued, and the methods of instruction used. 
We nete particularly what he says of penman- 
ship, and juote the following from his report : 

“The Spencerian System of Penmanship was 
adopted by the Board six years ago, and its intro- 





duction was the commencement and the sole cause 
of a new and a better era of teaching the art of 
writing. 

“Teachers, at first favorably prepossessed by 
the grace and beauty seen in all its forms, soen 
discovered that the most beautiful and artistic 
penmanship is susceptible of a full and definite 
analysis ; that its elements, taken separately, are 
so simple that a child can comprehend them, and 
that they can be arranged, taught, and combined 
gradually and progressively, until a hand-writing 
as perfect as the models in the text-book rewards 
the efforts of teacher and pupil. 

“They learned from this system that teaching 
or learning to write is a mental as well as a me- 
chanical process; that there must be thought as 
well as motion ; that the prototype of every letter 
and every line, its exact form and proportions, 
must be so distinctly impressed upon the mind, 
that it can be described in precise and intelligible 
language before the hand attempts to execute. 
Where penmanship is taught in this manner suc- 
cess becomes a mathematical certainty. I have 
seen the copy-books of entire schools filled up 
with faultless penmanship, not a single one that 
was not superior to the best that was produced 
before the introduction of this system; and an 
oral examination upon the subject in such schools 
will interest as much as any exercise on the pro- 
gramme for examination day.” 


A Musical Treat. Peters’ 
Musical Monthly for January, is in a new dress. 
It is printed on thicker paper, and is in every re- 
spect superior to its many predecessors. The 
selections are evidently made with great care, and 
it is really wonderful how few poor pieces appear 
among the hundreds that are given. Volume [X. 
commences with the January number. Price 30 
cents: or $3 per year. ‘The publisher offers six 
back numbers for $1, and we advise all our Musi- 
cal readers to take advantage of the offer. Ad- 
dress, J. L. Peters, 599 Broadway, New York. 


The Littie Diadems or, Lit- 
tle Songs for Little Singers, is intended for Prim- 
ary Schools. It is divested of all material which 
is required only in advanced schools. Its cheap- 
ness will facilitate its general use, and save the 
time usually consumed in memorizing words in 
the absence of books. . 

It is illustrated, printed on fine tinted paper, 
and bound in stout manilla. 72 pages. SpEci- 
MENS MAILED FoR 25 cTs. Address J. W. 
SCHERMERHORN & CO. Publishers, 14 
Bond St., New York. 


Mr. Martin Larkin is about 
to make glad the hearts of all who have been 
seeking a collection of readings of unrivalled 
merit. For some years he has been making a 
most careful selection of a!l the very best pieces 
in the English language. e has observed that 
certain good old favorites are always in demand. 
Hitherto these have been secured only by a pur- 
chase of several books. He has brought these 
together for one volume, and to them he has 
added many not before published in such form. 
All the pieces are of the very first class. The 
name of his book is to be “ Rivat CoLLECTION 
oF Reapincs,” for Private, Public and School . 
Use. It will be duly announced. 





